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The Christian Science Monitor of Boston, one 
of the best dailies in the United States, carries in a 
recent issue a picture of the projected bridge across 
the Golden Gate at San Francisco, and the best 
account I have yet seen of the proposed structure. 
This, in the issue of September 9, California’s birth- 
day. 

The headline above the picture is significant, and 
it is because of this headline I am making comment 
upon the article and illustration. It reads, “30,000,- 
(00 Golden Dollars Stretched Above the Waters.” 
In intention the heading is innocent enough, and 
is a picturesque way of telling the expected cost 
of the enterprise. Jt may seem like a bit of captious 
literalism to insist upon the raw reality that there 
will be no “golden dollars” so “stretched’’ across 
the Golden Gate. The structure would be poor 
stuff if gold were actually used, and the value 
would so far exceed the 30,000,000” as to admit 
of no imaginable calculation. The bridge will be of 
steel and concrete in the main, of course. The item 
is emphasized here only to call attention to a 
common fault in all our industrial reckoning, the 
failure to state achievement in terms of labor 
rather than in terms of lucre. 

An old farmer in Central California showed me 
some years ago the great ranch which he had 
developed in a section which had not seemed to 
give much promise of productiveness when first 
he looked upon it. In response to my appreciation 
he explained his success in a phrase that stayed 
with me. He said, “I watered it with a shower of 
sweat.” It is safe to say that for every dollar spent 
on the projected bridge there will be many a 
“shower of sweat” wiped from some workingman’s 
brow. The “30,000,000 Golden Dollars” tell their 
story best when we translate them into terms of 
human labor. It will be crystallized labor which 
will span the Golden Gate. 

One of the best little women I ever knew was a 
woman with a burning ambition to do good. She 
felt keenly the poverty which limited so her efforts. 
One day a certain sum of money was mentioned 
between us as a comfortable fortune. It wasn’t 
much compared with these “30,000,000 Golden Dol- 
lars” the big bridge is to cost, only $75,000. But 
it seemed to her wonderful even in the mere 
thought of it, and her eyes flashed with the visions 
conjured by that modest sum as she contemplated 
for a moment what she could do with that much 
money. Then I suggested to her that the money 
would really amount to very little if she had it 
on a lonely island, and’ nothing else. This she had 
to admit. More difficult was it for her to appre- 
ciate my second suggestion, that the $75,000 would 
not be such a wonderful thing if everybody else 
had the same amount. How would matters go if 
everyone was even comfortably rich, or would any 
of them be rich, as we understand the term, if all 
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had equal plenty? Following this inquiry I tried 
to get it over to her that $75,000, or any amount of 
money, was merely the ability to command that 
much of human labor, or otherwise its value was 
practically nil. What she was really longing for, 
though she would not admit it, was the privilege 
of commanding large amounts of human service. 
That is what money means. That is what the 
bridge across the Golden Gate means. All the gold 
in the world is ornament, or less, except as it is 
a symbol of the accumulated results of labor used 
to carry on more labor today. 

What will labor get in return for its Titanic 
work of flinging this bridge across the Golden 
Gate? Months and years of strenuous and in many 
instances most perilous labor. Back-breaking, body- 
wearing toil that can never be told in altogether 
realizable terms. What part of the ‘30,000,000 
Golden Dollars” will find its way into the work- 
ers’ jeans, and the workers’ homes? How much 
of both the substance of other men’s toils, and the 
appreciation which will be voiced at the conclusion 
of the task, will go to those who actually do the 
work? The men who dug the metal out of the 
ground, and fashioned it into the steel girders; 
the men who made and mixed and moulded the 
cement; the men who made the tools with which 
all this work was done, and the other men who 
handled the tools and put the bridge together and 
m place; how much will these and their plain fel- 
low workers get? And when it is done how many 
even of the working men who walk over it or ride 
over it will think of the bridge and its approaches 
in terms of human labor, or how many will stress 
the “golden dollars” and the “genius” that told 
other men what to do? 

There is no intended criticism of any paper, 
person, or particular class in mind here. Neither 
is there any appeal for lip worship of labor. Some- 
thing much more is here in mind. It is the fact 
that social and industrial problems are mainly con- 
fused in our discussion of them, and ineffectively 
determined in arrangement and control, because 
we do not hold ourselves to the basic fact that it 
is labor which is wealth and power, when all is 
said and done. Those who command labor com- 
mand miracles of achievement according to the 
manner in which that labor is used. Also they com- 
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mand not only the possibility of walking across 
the Golden Gate, driving a car hundreds of feet 
above the waters, carrying vast tonnage of goods 
in a few minues’ from shore to shore, but they 
who have labor at their beck and call can bridge 
Dassages from comfort to comfort, from luxury 
to fuxury beyond what the worker himself com- 
monly knows. To command labor without limit 
is very largely the desire of all of us, and that with- 
out giving any commensurate labor in return. This 
is the real race to be rich. We obscure the fact 
by talking about dollars as if they did the work, 
but a dollar never did anything. And the man who 
has the dollar has nothing unless he can translate 
it into labor. It is labor that builds bridges, and 
labor that builds churches, and labor that builds 
everything, feeds everybody, clothes everybody, 
does everything for everybody. Labor will have to 
set up these words before they get to you. 

Commonplace stuff, does this seem? Well, it is 
exceedingly uncommon in any realistic recognition 
of it. A man died the other day who is said to 
have left $100,000,000. “A lot of money,” thou- 
sands will exclaim. How many will even think, 
“A lot of labor in this man’s command?” But 
this is just what it was. He has left the command 
of it to others. You would like to have some of it, 
would you? Have what? The power to command 
other men’s labor? You don’t like that way of 
putting it? Well, then, suppose you work to so 
organize the laborers that they will command their 
own labor, and every man will exchange work 
for work on equal terms. Some bad name belongs 
to this I suppose, but I cannot think of just what 
it is. Dollars are labor power, are they not? To 
whom does labor power belong? To labor? If 
not, why not? Bridge that question if you can. 

—__§_g—_____ 
GAG ORDER BEFORE HIGH COURT. 


The United States Supreme Court is considering 
the legality of a Minnesota law which empowers 
an injunction judge to suppress any newspaper the 
court considers a “nuisance.” 


A Minnesota weekly (the Saturday Press) at- 
tacked politicians. Civil courts were at the disposal 
of the parties who claimed injury, but, wanting 
“quick action.” they induced the State Legisla- 
ture to give equity courts the power to padlock 
“nuisance” newspapers. 

The object of the vicious law was suppressed by 
an injunction and the Minnesota Supreme Court 
upheld the proceedings. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion is supporting an appeal to the Supreme Court. 
If the law is sustained any State Legislature can 
turn control of newspapers over to a judge who 
is guided not by law, but by his conscience. 

The Minnesota law is giving editors a practical 
illustration of government by injunction, which 
has been contested for years by organized labor. 
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(Continued) 
CHAPTER IV. 
How the Workers of the Columbia Conserve 
Company Established a New Prin- 
ciple of Wage Payment. 


(In previous chapters the beginnings of The 
Columbia Conserve Company's “experiment 
in industrial democracy” were released, in- 
cluding the formation of a Council of all 
the workers with full powers, and a guarantee 
of permanent employment.) 


In an enterprise communally-owned, and 
seeking as its aim not merely business success, 
but the enrichment of the lives of all those con- 
nected with it, how should the workers be re- 
munerated, week by week, for their labor? 

That was the question which confronted this 
Council of some hundred and fifty men and 
women antages 
of more than the most elementary education. 
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to the common enterprise? But how could such 
a value be determined? All might agree that 
Smith was more valuable to the enterprise than 
Jones, but who could tell how much more valu- 
able? 

Then again, the technicians and executives 
were as essential to the business as the men in 
the boiler room. Should the men in the boiler 
room be paid as much as the technicians and 
the executives—something clearly impossible if 
the business were to remain solvent; or should 
the technicians and executives be reduced to the 
wages of the men in the boiler room—something 
just as impossible if the plant were not to be 
stripped of those who had acquired special ex- 
perience and skill in its direction. 

Then again, Smith and Jones, working side 
by side at the same job in the machine shop 
might have very different needs. Smith might 
be young and unmarried, and live with his peo- 
ple. Jones might have a wife, five children and 
a sick mother to support. Both might be doing 
the same work, but should both receive the same 
pay? Clearly Jones’ need would be greater than 
Smith’s. Such were the questions which boiled 
and boiled through session after session of 
Council. 

The workers were striving for a fundamental 
principle that could be applied systematically 
and redound to the welfare of all—a principle 
that would secure justice and promote the new 
feeling of fraternity, mutual aid, and co-opera- 
tion which was springing up amongst them. 
Finally, they arrived, by their own processes, 
and from the fruits of their own experience, at 
a decision which hardly any of them knew had 
been reached a hundred and fifty years before, 
by the first great industrial experimenter, Rob- 
ert Owen, namely, “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.” 

There was nothing sentimental in this. It 
arose as a result of the conviction that no other 
solution was either practicable or humanly just. 
Having arrived at it, Council set about trying 
to apply it as scientifically as possible. 

A committee was formed to inquire into the 
cost of living in Indianapolis. Rent, the price 
of food and clothing, etc., were taken into care- 
ful account. Finally, it was decided that for a 
young man or woman, living at home, and with- 
out responsibilities, a wage of $19.00 a week 
was sufficient for such a standard of life as a 
cannery worker is accustomed to; and that 
$22.00 for a young man or woman over 21, and 
without responsibilities, was likewise sufficient. 
Proceeding from this basis, they decided that 
a married man should receive 50 per cent as 
much as a single man; and that, therefore, his 
basic wage should be $33.00 a week. To this 
they added $2.00 extra a week for each child 
up to three. That no further allowance is made 
for an increase in the family is due to the fact 
that after careful discussion it was agreed that 
Council did not wish to encourage the workers 
to assume larger families than they could ade- 
quately rear and educate. There was no dicta- 
tion in this. The decision merely meant that if 
a worker wished to rear a larger family, then 
Council could not assume the responsibility 
for it. 


But human needs cannot be summed in such 
a simple category as food, clothing and shelter. 
Human needs are many and various. Some- 
times there are spiritual needs far more acute 
than the material ones—the need for education, 
for the enjoyment of music, art, or the pursuit 
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of some special study. Then again, what about 
the technicians and executives, who have come 
to their usefulness only through a long and ex- 
pensive education, and who have been accus- 
tomed to a standard of living considerably 
higher than the manual worker has been accus- 
fouied to. Here were stiff and subtle problems 
to be met. \ 

In the next chapter we shall see how, work- 
ing by the light of a sound principle, these too, 
were solved with good sense and good feeling. 


(See The Columbia Conserve Company’s 
advertisement in this issue.) 
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NO IMPROVEMENT. 

Employment has not improved since September, 
according to the reports from trade unions re- 
ceived at the office of the American Federation of 
Labor, says William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Employment made no further gains in October, 
Trade union reports from 24 cities show 21 per 
cent still out of work as in September. 

Although October is the peak month of fall 
activity it does not necessarily bring improvement 
in the general employment situation. Our figures 
in past years have shown little change from Sep- 
tember to October, except in a few trades. The 
lack of improvement in October is therefore no 
cause for discouragement as to the general busi- 
ness Situation. It merely indicates that industrial 
activity has not increased more than is usual at 
this season. 

But the very large number out of work on the 
threshold of winter, is cause for very serious con- 
cern. Last winter the number out of work as in- 
dicated by our figures, increased 71 per cent from 
October to January, and doubled by February. 
Winter before last, when employment conditions 
were unusually favorable, the number out of work 
increased 47 per cent from October to February. 

Widespread efforts are already being made to 
keep men at work and create more jobs. Business 
men, welfare groups, government agencies, labor 
and all other groups the country over must con- 
centrate on measures to provide against unem- 
ployment in the next few months if we wish to 
avoid a similar increase this winter. Wage earners 
this year have no reserves to fall back on. Savings 
have been exhausted in the hard struggle of the 
past year. 

If all groups join wholeheartedly in the move- 
ment to provide jobs and relief, unemployment 
can be largely conquered. We must visualize the 
danger ahead and face the problem. The govern- 
ment officially estimates the unemployed at 3,500,- 
000. An increase of usual proportions would bring 
the number well over 5,000,000. Including the 
families depending on these men and women, over 
20,000,000 persons, or one-sixth of our entire popu- 
lation, are threatened with acute need from unem- 
ployment this winter. 

In addition to these entirely out of work, mil- 
lions more are unemployed part time. Our figures 
for trade union members, who probably suffer less 
than others from “unemployment within employ- 
ment” show that 15 per cent were working part 
time in October. In metal trades, 23 per cent; in 
other manufactures, 29 per cent, and in clothing 
and textiles as many as 41 per cent are unemployed 
part time. This means serious reductions in in- 
come and buying power. 

Changes from September were not marked in 
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any industries. In building there was an increase 
of less than 1 per cent in the number out of work. 
In printing and metal trades a small improvement 
reduces the unusually high figure of unemploy- 
ment; in clothing and textiles the peak of the fall 
busy season brought a 31 per cent improvement. 
More are back at work also in food industries, 
other manufactures and street transportation. The 
only cases of worse unemployment are on rail- 
roads, in service industries and theatres. 


Fifteen cities report employment better than in 
September, but the following eight report a change 
for the worse: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 


land, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Paterson, N. J., 
and Seattle. 


The following figures cover 800,000 union mem- 
bers: 

Working 

Unemployed Part Time 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. 

1930 1929 1930 

All Trades 21 11 15 

Building Trades .... 38 ZZ 14 

Metal Trades 23 7 23 

Printing Trades 8 4 14 

All Other Trades.... 14 14 7 15 
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Franklin Gray Swan passed away on Sunday, 
November 2nd. Up to the time of his death, Mr. 
Swan had been superintendent of the Louis Roesch 
plant. Mr. Swan, who was about 50 years of age, 
was a native of New York, and had been a resi- 
dent of San Francisco for the last five years. Be- 
fore coming here the deceased had been editor of 
the Huntington Beach News, and was a man of 
more than ordinary experience and attainments. 
Mr. Swan was greatly interested in boys, and was 
active in church work for many years. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. F. G. Swan, of 53 
West Portal Drive, San Francisco. Funeral serv- 
ices were held from Halstead’s Chapel on Tuesday, 
and interment was at Cypress Lawn cemetery. 


A card received from Mrs. Evelyn Keyser- 
Baroteau, member of No. 21, who recently suf- 
fered a broken ankle, states that she is attempting 
the mastery of a pair of crutches. Mrs. Baroteau 
is at the San Jose Hospital, San Jose. Mrs. Baro- 
teau suffered injury in a fall on the steps of a 
grocery store in San Jose. 


Christmas cards bearing the union label and in 
a variety of attractive designs may yet be ordered 
in time to avoid the Christmas rush. Samples are 
on display at headquarters, and prices range from 
5 to 15 cents each. The profits from the sale of 
these cards go to the Women’s International Aux- 
iliary to the International Typographical Union, 
and each one is urged to send greeting cards this 
year which are manuiactured under strictly union 
conditions. Boost the label and the Auxiliary. 


The following item by the Dow Jones News 
Service, appeared in the Wall Street Journal: 
“Chicago—Employees of Inland Steel Company 
have voluntarily pledged a portion of their earn- 
ings to a relief fund to which the company will 
add an equal amount. The fund will be distributed 
among former Inland Steel employees who were 
laid off because of slack business and who are in 
need of aid. Contributions of employees vary with 
their earnings, from a minimum of 2 per cent, to 
a maximum of 5 per cent of monthly wages, and 
will be deducted by the company on pay rolls. Em- 
ployees earning less than $125 a month have not 
been asked to contribute except single men with 
no dependents. No limit has been set on on the 
length of time contributions are to continue, but 
they probably will run as long as distress exists.” 

R. J. (Bob) Donovan of the Knight-Counihan 
chapel was last week smiling his broadest while 
handing out cards. No, Bob was not interested in 
anyone’s campaign. The cards that Bob was pass- 
ing out announced in a clever and original way that 
on October 12, 1930, there was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Donovan a son, to whom they have given 
the name of Robert James. Both Mrs. Donovan 
and “young Bob” are reported in excellent health. 

From the bulletins issued by the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, it would appear that 
printers in countries other than the United States 
are suffering from severe unemployment. In the 
builetin issued from Amsterdam on October 16th 
it is learned that the International Typographical 
Secretariat has levied an assessment of twenty 
Swiss centimes per member, the proceeds to be 
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used in assisting the Roumanian typographers. The 
bulletin states that in Roumania from 50 to 60 per 
cent of the typographers are unemployed. 

“Falling” for the misleading, but appealing title, 
“Permanent Registration,” the intelligent(?) voters 
of the state approved Initiative Proposition No. 14 
on Tuesday. As readers know, the printing trades 
unions of the state fought this measure vigorously. 
We were successful in defeating the measure in 
practically all counties other than Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. However, the measure having 
been fathered by one of the Governor-elect Rolph’s 
official family, was apparently accepted without 
investigation by Rolph admirers. The sponsors 
of No. 14 did not at any time inform the electorate 
that a similar act had been tried in California 
from 1872 to 1899, and had been discarded by the 
people. Thus it was that in the confusion of a 
long and complicated ballot voters without ques- 
tion re-enacted a law which after a trial of 30 
years had been found to be most unsatisfactory. 
The new law will very probably mean an increase 
in political jobs at the expense of employment for 
citizens generally. 

On November Ist, the Milwaukee Sentinel, a 
morning newspaper owned by the Paul Block 
chain, and the Evening News of the Hearst chain 
of newspapers were merged and are to be pub- 
lished under the direction of Mr. Block. 

It will be recalled that some months ago there 
was mentioned in this column of a meeting of an 
organization made up of “composing room execu- 
tives” of one of the mid-western states. From a 
recent issue of Editor and Publisher it is learned 
that there are similar organizations in Illinois, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. The story giving the details 
of the meeting of the Illinois association states that 
“about fifty foremen, their assistants and com- 
posing room machinists attended the meeting.” 
Apparently “Babbitry” is becoming entrenched in 
the newspaper industry and ere long we may read 
of sectional! associations of this or that group of 
composing room workers, for if such associations 
are beneficial to “foremen, assistants and machin- 
ists’ would it not also be equally good for the 
other classifications of workers? 

George H. Knell of the News chapel, who is 
trustee of the Union Printers’ Home, left on Tues- 
day for Colorado Springs to attend a meeting of 
the Home board. 

William J. Carson, more familiarly known to 
members of No. 21 as “Bill,” has been located. 
Mr. Carson’s many friends in San Francisco were 
under the impression that he had attached himself 
to “Uncle Sam’s” payroll for life. However, such 
is not the case. Mr. Carson is in Salt Lake City 
reading proof on the Tribune, and has been for 
the past six months. “Bill” went to work in the 
government printing office on January 20th of 
this year and quit AGAIN (for the third or fourth 
time), on April 12th. Mr. Carson writes that the 
Tribune has purchased the Evening Telegram. 
He requests to be remembered to all of his friends. 

News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

A recent postcard from May Lowe, on a sea 
voyage to New York, gave her whereabouts as in 
the Canal Zone. 

Just venturing a guess, the office doesn’t like the 
boys to read newspapers during working hours. 
The skipper said 20 minutes was too long for this 
kind of. recreation. But Sam Clarke, of a different 
mind as to the length of time, claimed it was 
only 18 minutes. 

That charming little lady of Dick Smith’s, dis- 
cussing fashions, asked him if he liked tight skirts, 
and Dick told her he thought women should let 
liquor alone. 


Jimmy Donnelly, the bankman, is getting 


“awfully helpful.” He told L. J. Brewster, just a 
poor little operator only 6 feet 2, that, to show his 
friendship, he would get him a job, if the office laid 
off his situation, as a horseshoer in the navy. 


"he asked. 


No sports event would be complete unless Har- 
vey Bell and Phil Scott had a bet up. Phil wanted 
to know if his check was good when, unfortunately, 
Harvey knocked him for a goal on the Stanford- 
U. S. C. game. And Bell replied, “Sure your 
check’s good—good as Clara Bow’s. But I prefer 
cash.” 

The vote was unanimous at No. 21’s last meeting 
in electing Milt Dunning to the office of auditor, 

Smoothness and efficiency characterize the work- 
ings of the News Mutual Aid Society under the 
management of Secretary Bill Clement. None 
drop their membership, no dissatisfaction is heard 
and all bills are paid pronto. His report, just 
posted, shows 61 members, and an expenditure of 
$1050 paid out in sick benefits since last April. 

She protested, did Chuck Adams’ lady friend, 
that he was spending too much money on flowers 
for her, and he assured her they cost him only 
the trouble to fetch them to her parental domicile. 
“They’re too good to throw away, aren’t they?” 
“They’re lovely, much too lovely to 
throw away,” she replied. “I have a friend who 


gets them for me,” said Chuck. “He works in 
the crematorium.” But lovely or not, she cer- 
tainly threw them high, wide and far. And we 


also hear he’s looking for a new girl. 

“Fat” Roche, youthful operator sub, with Mrs. 
Roche, left for his home in Nebraska last Satur- 
day. They figure to stay away from Frisco three 
months, by which time, they hope, the business 
slump will be but a painful memory. 

Before sailing for Japan last week, Rod Payne 
came in to say goodby. Good humored as ever and 
full of anecdotes, Rod told of a coolie being tried 
for shooting a woman. To the judge the coolie 
explained he thought she was his wife. The magis- 
trate, agreeing the mistake was natural enough, 
dropped the charge from murder to illegal posses- 
sion of a weapon and fined him $15. 

Messrs. Davison, Bauer, Smith and Mackey were 
made painfully aware the other day that the 
Hoover boom, like other myths, is very unsub- 
stantial. Their ‘‘sits’” were kicked from beneath 
them and they landed back on the slipboard—now- 
adays a delightfully slippery bit of lumber indeed. 

Truly it’s remarkable what animal trainers teach 
their charges. Lou (Tarzan) Schmidt, the first 
paleface to leave Africa, was seen on a pee-wee 
golf course, not by, but with Harry Beach, his 
alleged teacher, who sported a grin big and bright 
enough to put the P. G. & E. out of business. 

Red Balthasar, F. O. B. (Fast Old Boy). Don’t 
begrudge him the alphabetical tail, he earned it 
the other day and gave the gang the chinniest grin 
produced without gin since vaudeville and law 
courts were invented. Imagine that redhead being 
summoned to an Oakland court as a character 
witness by a sweet young thing who wanted to 
prove by and through him she is above suspicion. 
Whee, now you tell one! 

Al Davis (suspending the seething of copy): 
“Say, what county is Oakland in?” 

Ed Porter: “They say it’s Frisco’s bedroom, so 
it must be in the same county. 

Davis: “Oh! I had an idea it was in Marin 
county.” 

—————__ @___—_-- 


Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. The member who fails in 
this particular is falling far short of loyalty to 
his organization and harming other men and their 
families. 
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MAILER NOTES. 
By Leroy C. Smith. 

No one has as yet come forward to inform us 
what the M. T. D. U. has ever accomplished in 
the way of real benefits for the working mailer. 
At the Colorado Springs convention great promises 
were made of the wonderful results that were go- 
ing to be accomplished for the membership by the 
creation of the $100,000 defense fund. At that 
convention the officers and their boosters for “the 
good old M. T. D. U.” and the defense fund, sang 
the same sweet song of optimistic ballyhoo. They 
all waxed eloquent in saying that all that was then 
needed to make the M. T. D. U. a grand and 
glorious organization for the rank and file was a 
little more money—a mere trifle—$100,000. To be 
collected at the rate of $1.00 per month, per mem- 
ber, for a period of three years. The promoters 
of this get-rich-quick scheme, in order to make the 
payments easy for the boys, stipulated that those 
who were rich in pocket were privileged to pay 
their pro rata of the defense fund tax in a lump 
sum, that is, one payment of $36.00. Of course, 
others not so flush in coin, could pay their pro 
rata on the dollar down and dollar a month plan. 
Very simple. No one would miss or begrudge 
plunking up an extra dollar a month for the “good 
of the cause,—the defense fund—its promoters 
doubtless figured. This union voted against the 
levying of the defense fund for the reason that 
there were no specific rules governing its expendi- 
ture. That the officials could spend the defense 
fund in any manner, and for any purpose that they 


deemed wise, and the members would have no 
come-back. However, the objections of the ma- 
jority of this local fell on deaf ears and the 
$100,000 defense fund went “over the top” with a 
bang. At the February 1928 union meeting of this 
local a proposition to secede from the M. T. D. U. 
and discontinue the payment of per capita and 
other monies to the M. T. D. U. was carried for 
the reason, principally, that no itemized statements 
of receipts and expenditures, as provided by law, 
had been published in the Typographical Journal 
since July, 1926. And to this day the members 
have been unable to learn the reason for the dis- 
continuance of publishing these financial state- 
ments in the Journal. Doubtless there are reasons. 
How long would the printer members of the 
I. T. U. stand for no financial statements being 
published in the Journal, monthly, by the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the I. T. U.? Not for long, we 
feel certain. In seceding from the M. T. D. U., 
our members saved about $1800 from going, it is 
alleged, where ‘the woodbine twineth.” No one 
has ever accused the promoters of the defense fund 
and also when the M. T. D. U. treasury was flush 
with coin, of being of the order of the shrinking 
violet. They made great promises, but these 
promises, evidently, are not binding, like taxation 
and the love of power and the spending of money 


.by the promoters of the defense fund. If the al- 


leged report that the M. T. D. U. treasury is now 
depleted is true, there is no escaping the fact and 
there is no escape for the members of the M. T. 
D. U. from additional assessments which will be 


levied to keep the M. T. D. U. from sinking. 
“Come unto us, all ye taxpayers, who are heavily 
laden, and we will give you rest.” This, in brief, 
was the plaintive bidding of the promoters of the 
defense fund plan. But where are your guarantees? 

A former secretary-treasurer of the M. T. D. U. 
who was also secretary of Chicago Mailers’ Union 
No. 2, went out of office in a cloud of scandal of 
alleged irregularities in handling the funds of the 
organizations. The affairs of the ousted secretary- 
treasurer of the M. T. D. U. were taken over, tem- 
porarily, by the then vice-president of the M. T. 
D. U. until an election was held, when Monroe 
Roberts, of St. Louis, Mo., was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the M. T. D. U., taking office on No- 
vember 1, 1928. The M. T. D. U. law specifically 
provides that among the duties incumbent upon the 
secretary-treasurer of that body is the publishing 
of a monthly financial statement in the Typo- 
graphical Journal. The last financial statement 
published in the Journal by the secretary-treasurer 
of that body was July, 1926. Why? 

William H. Parker ,a veteran mailer of this city, 
and a charter member of No. 18, died at his home 
here on October 31st, following a brief illness. Mr. 
Parker had been assistant foreman of the Exam- 
iner for thirty years and was one time foreman on 
the old Morning Call. Mr. Parker, who was 
known among his intimates as “Bill,’ was well 
liked by “the boys” and will be missed, especially 
by the older members of No. 18, who have known 
him for so many years. He is survived by a widow 
and five sons. Interment, Holy Cross Cemetery. 


“Where Labor Reaps Its Full Reward” 


... DODGE BRAND SOUP 


is the only Soup in the world 100 , FOOD QUALITY in the can 


made on the principle .... 


100 HUMAN EQUALITY in the plant 


ODGE BRAND SOUP is made in Sixteen Delicious 
D varieties by the COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY of 
Indianapolis, famous as the “Business Without a 
Boss”, and unrivalled in the making of private label Soup. 


Four hundred Wholesalers, controlling the most exclusive 
Brands in America. agree that the Soup made by THE COL- 
UMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY is absolutely the best canned 
Soup obtainable and label no other. Yet it costs no more. 


THE COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY have given their 
employees more than t.abor ever asked or thought of ask- 
ing. including permanent employment, full medical. dent- 
al. optical and hospital service, three weeks holiday a 
year on full pay. complete sel/-government. and the legal 
ownership of a controlling interest in the ownership 
and rewards of the :nterprise. 


THE COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY, makers of DODGE 
1 BRAND SOUP, take eighty-five per cent of their advertising 
space in the journals of Organized Labor, and such 
other journals as are champions of Labor’s cause. 


y Remember this when you go to buy Soup and remem- 
I ber also that thousands of little children toil ten hours 
a day for a pittance in the canneries of this country; and 
that You are partly to blame for this. 


“Health for You; 
Happiness for Us” 


If you would be loyal to Labor and the Human Ideal in Industry 


BUY DODGE BRAND SOUP 


Ask your grocer for it. If he hasn't it, request him to order it. Accept no other. Support your own 
(See the story,""Where Labor Reaps lts Full Reward”, in this tssue.) 
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It is one of the most obvious defects of our 
government that when Congress meets on the first 
of December, to face vital issues, it will be a lame 
duck Congress. One of the financial news services 
reassures its clients against radical legislation on 
the ground that the lame ducks in a lame duck 
Congress always are looking for some job from 
the President and therefore will be good. By 
December 1, 1931, when the newly elected Con- 
gress will meet it hopes that things will he better. 
What a travesty on democracy! And this travesty 
continues because year after year selfish Congress- 
men refuse to vote for Senator Norris’ amendment 
to which there is no intelligent opposition. No 
man is worthy of support for Congress who will 
not vote so to amend the Constitution as to get 
rid of the lame duck Congress. 


> 


The “fair value’ rule by which railroads and 
other utilities’ rates are determined, is meaningless, 
said Joseph B. Eastman, Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner, in an address to the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts. 

He said there is no reference to “fair value” in 
the Constitution and that no one has defined the 
term. No matter what “fair value’ might be esti- 
mated with the aid of ingenious lawyers and ex- 
perts, “it is difficult and embarrassing for a com- 
pany to claim confiscation if it is paying 8, 10 or 
12 per cent dividends on its common stock and 
has a ready market for its new issues,” said the 
commissioner. 

“Fair value,” continued Mr. Eastman, is merely 
a judicial interpretation of the Constitutional 
amendment which provides that no person shall 
be deprived of property without due process of 
law. The Supreme Court, he said, undertook to 
determine at what point the public regulation of 
rates would in practical effect be equivalent to a 
taking of property without due process of law and 
the “fair value” rule was its answer. Two of the 
present justices of the United States Supreme 
Court have said that the rule is “economically un- 
sound” and experience has shown them to be 
right, said Mr. Eastman. 


The speaker refused to accept the theory that 
railroads and other utilities can perform their 
work better than the state. 
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Does Labor Deserve More? 


Employers of union labor have shown a disposition to quarrel 
with the demand for the five-day week on the ground that such a 
reform, by reducing production and increasing unit costs, would be 
prohibitive and defeat its own ends. Many industrialists say they 
would interpose no strenuous opposition if workers would work five 
days a week for five days’ pay, but they can not see how industry can 


give six days’ pay for five days’ work. Many are prone to overlook 
the fact that higher average production, for which labor deserves a 
large share of credit, was mainly responsible for America’s unpre- 
cedented era of prosperity in which we witnessed the phenomenon of 
a fall in prices with a rise in real wages. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is the encouraging accept- 
ance by workers as well as employers of this conception of production 
as the chief source of prosperity. If production is permitted to lag, 
prices must inevitably go up, and returns to emplover, worker and 
public alike, must inevitably go down, because production is the sole 
source from which these returns can be derived. The success of the 
American workman, as Secretary Davis recently pointed out, is due 
to large production of wealth, “made possible through co-operation 
between worker and employer; one striving to produce to the utmost, 
and the other willing to pay a just wage for this maximum output.” 


Opponents of the five-day week are beginning to recognize that, 
despite a reduction in the average hours of work in many lines, the 
standard of living in the United States has risen to a degree that can 
not be measured. This is largely because the ratio of real wages has 
increased faster than the ratio of the cost of living. Employers are 
learning that, no matter what the plea or excuse, reduction of wages 
is bad business and worse economics. It tends to kill the purchasing 
power of the greatest buyer, the worker, in the market which provides 
us with all but a fraction of our national wealth and prosperity. No 
low-wage country is prosperous, and no low-wage industry in the 
United States is prosperous. 

Does it not seem reasonable that, along with an increase in the 
purchasing power of the worker’s income, should be coupled a con- 
tinuing reduction in the number of hours making up the working day 
and week? Informed economists are aware that American productive 
capacity, even now, is far greater than can be utilized in the present 
state of markets. It must be remembered that this is true not because 
we as a people can not use all the merchandise we can produce, but 
because we lack the money to buy it. The five-day week, by spreading 
opportunity so that all may earn steadv incomes, would increase the 
number of merchandise consumers. Efficiency would be improved, 
just as the Saturday half-holiday and the eight-hour-day have im- 
proved efficiency in 80 per cent of the unionized industries. It is to be 
hoped that as capital comes to a better understanding of problems on 
the other side of the industrial fence, the five-day week will be recog- 


nized as economically logical and generally advantageous. It is the 
worker’s due. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 
Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 


truth about many things, sometimes pro- 


foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 


recklessly. 


The unexpected death of Clint C. Houston has 
removed from the field of trade union newspaper 
work one of its best known and best liked figures. 
Sixty-five years is a long time to live, as lives go, 
and Houston had lived a rich and active 65 years, 
though he bore them lightly. He took his day’s 
work with the rest of them and performed it with 
the best of them. For many years Clint Houston 
has been reporting American Federation of Labor 
conventions, working away quietly, unassumingly, 
smilingly. Everyone liked Clint Houston and 
everyone knew that he wrote as he saw and heard. 
When the Boston convention was at its height 
this veteran of the press table passed away. He 
had been absent two days, suffering from a bad 
cold, but up to a half hour of his death, predicting 
that he would be back at work the next day. As 
a member of the staff of “Labor,” Houston had 
worked and won friends in and out of newspaper 
circles. But through many long years back of 
that his life had been in and for the trade union 


movement. A member of the International Typo- © 


graphical Union, Houston saw printing and news- 
papers in days when the ways and the work of his 
later years would have seemed a miracle. But the 
passing of years for Clint Houston meant the 
gathering of experience, the making of progress. 
Growing old was not something to detach the 
mind and the attention, or to divert the energy. 
And so, in the end, he went away while on assign- 
ment, in the line of duty. A fine character has 
gone, a great friend of many men and women has 
passed away, a splendid newspaper man has writ- 
ten his last story. 
* ok x 


The movement to reduce wages is digging in 
here and there, but principally it is digging in 
where there is no union strength to stop it. Iron 
Age, hater of unions and spokesman for a section 
of industry that has fought trade unionism from its 
inception, declares that “we are in for wage re- 
ductions.” That is the remark of an assurance that 
is not well founded. It is a definite prediction on a 
subject about which even the Iron Age cannot be 
definite. Wages cannot be reduced unless two 
parties agree. Employers by themselves cannot 
reduce wages. Until workers accept lower wages 
there will be no lower wages. Organized workers 
can and do refuse to accept lower wages. Let non- 
union workers, as well as employers, think that 
over. 

* Ok Ox 


Some industrial magnates act like nothing so 
much as a herd of wild horses, filled with energy 
and power, rushing in stampede toward a cliff. 
Understanding is absent, judgment never existed. 
Because of this madness on the part of powerful 
men, great masses of people will go through a 
winter of suffering—and perhaps more than one. 
Unbridled ignorance cannot be allowed forever to 
bring disaster to millions. The masses will find 
the way to bring judgment to bear and to safe- 
guard their own interests. But that will not come 
overnight. Labor has one instrument for action 
—the union. And unions do not spring up in full 
Power out of nothing. They come by hard work, 
long struggle. Those who are not in unions had 
best be about the business of organizing. It is 
imperative. 

————— 

Use Union flour for the best results in baking. 

ee eee 

Every purchase can be made profitable to or- 
Sanized labor if the Union Label is demanded. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


See ee ee we See) 


“Gus,” said Bill, on the way back to camp, “are 
all the rest of the boys out of the woods yet?” 

“Yes,” said Gus. 

“All six of them?” 

“Yes, all six of them.” 

“And they’re all safe?” 

“Yep,” answered Gus, “they’re safe.” 

“Then,” said Bill, his chest swelling, “I’ve shot 
a deer.” 


Mark Twain refused to play golf himself, but he 
once consented to watch a friend play. The friend 
was rather a duffer. Teeing off, he sent clouds of 
earth flying in all directions. Then, to hide his 
confusion, he said to his guest: 

“Whata do you think of our links here, Mr. 
Clemens? 

“Best I ever tasted,’ said Mark Twain, as he 
wiped the dirt from his lips with his handkerchief. 


A guest of a small Southern hotel was awakened 
early one morning by a knock on his door. 
“What is it?” he called drowsily without getting 
up. 
“A telegram, Boss,” responded a negro’s voice. 
“Well, can’t you shove it under the door without 
waking me up so early?” the man asked irritably. 
“No, suh,” the darky answered, with his mind 
on a tip, “it’s on a tray.”’ 


“Tomorrow night,” said the evangelist, “I’m 
going to talk about liars. Before the service I would 
like everyone to read the seventeenth chapter of 
Mark.” 

The following evening at the beginning of his 
remarks he said: “My subject tonight is ‘Liars.’ 
How many of you have read the seventeenth chap- 
ter of Mark?” 

More than 200 hands went up. 

“Those who raised their hands will pay particular 
attention,” said the evangelist. “There is no seven- 
teenth chapter of Mark.” 


An admiral said at an airman’s wedding: 

“Women often marry men to reform them, and 
oftener than people think the women succeed in 
this. The reformed husbands, however, are seldom 
grateful. 

““My wife married me to reform me,’ a man 
said bitterly on a sea voyage Cuba-ward. ‘Did she 
succeed?’ asked another man, ‘You bet she did!’ 
said the first one. ‘Why if I lived to be as old as 
Methusalah I wouldn’t marry again.’ ” 


SKILLED BLENDING 
BRINGS THROAT EASE 
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CIGARETTES 


UNION MADE 


LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers. Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—How many local and international unions 
are there affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor? 

A.—There are 29,226 local unions affiliated with 
the 104 international unions belonging to the Fed- 
eration, and 348 local trade and federal labor unions 
directly affiliated with the Federation. 

——_____ @__. -——__ 

We live and learn. Now comes John W. Barton, 
who is vice-president of a bank in Minneapolis, 
saying to a bankers’ convention in Cleveland that 
our standards of living are too high. All along 
we had thought they were not high enough. But 
Barton is vice-president of a bank and he ought 
to know. Yes, he ought to know better! To be 
sure, nobody has ever yet settled the question of 
how much a bank vice-president ought to know. 
Some bank vice-presidents are very important 
persons; some are little more than glorified clerks 
and messengers. When a bank lets a vice-president 
loose on the country it ought to send him a certifi- 
cate of intelligence and capacity. 

Vice-President Barton says our standards of 
living are too high. That is meaningless, until we 
find out what he means by “our” and “us” and 
“we.” If he means the standards of living of 
bank vice-presidents, we can leave it to the other 
vice-presidents to tell him where he gets off. 
Lots of them could stand a raise and still not get 
overly fat. Some get altogether too much by any 
standards. John W. Barton doesn’t say whose 
standards are too high. Surely he can’t mean the 
standard of living “enjoyed” by the more than 
20,000 men, women and children in North Caro- 
line who have pellagra because they can’t get 
enough to eat. 

Surely John W. Barton can’t mean that the 
5,000,000—or whatever number there are—of un- 
employed are living too high. Surely this bank 
vice-president can’t mean that the members of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
who have been striking in New York against in- 
tolerable conditions, are living too high. Surely 
he can’t mean that the employees of the Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, many of whom get less than 
$10 a week, are living too high. Surely he can’t 
mean that the boot and shoe workers of Massachu- 
setts are living too high—when they have a job 
at all. And he can’t mean that the women who 
run the machinery that makes Owl cigars in New- 
ark, N. J., are living too high. Why, not long ago 
they had to strike because they couldn’t stand the 
pressure any longer. Surely John W. Barton can’t 
mean the great army of men and women who 
never earn over $20 a week are living too high. 
Well, who can he possibly mean? 

Barton says we are trying to hold our standards 
up in the face of pressure from Europe, where 
standards are lower. Quite true; we are. He thinks 
that is wrong. Well, all right. Where would Bar- 
ton start reducing or lowering standards? If he 
starts with himself—and stops there—he can go 
as far as he likes. If he thinks he can speak for 
anybody else, particularly for the wage earners, 
none of whom is paid enough, he is talking through 
his hat and he can go chase himself around the 
block. 

—_—- ——@_ -—_. - 


Two modern little girls, on their way home from 
Sunday school, were solemnly discussing the les- 
son. “Do you believe in the Devil?” asked one. 

“No,” said the other promptly. “It’s like Santa 
Claus; it’s your father.” 
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Firms Fair to 


Organized 
Labor 


UNION LABEL 


Purchases 


To Union Members: Deal Only With Firms Fair To Or- 
ganized Labor and Those Who So Declare Themselves 
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Wear Wickman’s Union Made Gloves 
Specially Designed For Your Need 


Wickman Glove Factory 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
San Francisco Agency Oakland ency 


: U 
O'NEILL & LALLY GLOVE’ SOCK SHOP 
32 Sixth Street 462 7th St., near Bdwy. $ 
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MAND THE 
ION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Council on your 


co 
zm 
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LOOK FOR THIS SIGN WHEN HAVING 
WORK DONE ON YOUR CAR 
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Where to Make 
Label 


Fine Tailored Clothes Cost No More 


ALWAYS B O S S UNION 


TAILOR 


FAIR 
HEmlock 0414 - 1034 Market - Granada Block 


| Cooks and Waiters 


e 
35 SIXTH ST. 
Cor Stevenson 


‘1730 FILLMORE ST. 
Near Sutter 


THE LEADER DAIRY LUNCH, Inc. 


70 FOURTH ST. 631 BROADWAY 63 FIFTH ST. 
Corner Jessie Near Grant Ave. Near Market 
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Synopsis of Minutes of October 31st. 


Roll Call of Officers—All present except Dele- 
gates Child and Hopkins, who were excused. 


Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 


Credentials—From Pattern Makers, V. E. Lang, 
B. C. Wilson, vice Frank Miller and Wm. Klein- 
hammer. Delegates seated. 


Communications—Filed: Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From American Federation 
of Labor enclosing an appeal for donations for 
the Danville textile workers who are on strike. 
From Congressman Welch relative to the impor- 
tation of Chinese seamen for service on American 
ships. From Chauffeurs, Tailors and Garment 
Cutters enclosing donations for textile workers of 
Danville, Va. From Blacksmith’s union, stating 
it had authorized Brother Albert Ralston to attend 
meeting to be held in the interest of Hetch Hetchy 
employees. From the State Railroad Commissioner 
relative to the expenditures of the Market Street 
Railway for politcial purposes. From State Board 
of Prison Directors relative to the proposed build- 
ing construction at San Quentin Prison. From 
Teamsters No. 85 and Waiters No. 30, enclosing 
donations for the striking textile workers of Dan- 
ville. Va. From the Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C., with reference to the recent 
action of the States Steamship Company in bring- 
ing to San Francisco 21 Chinese seamen to be 
transferred to American ships. From Senator 
Shortridge relative to the importation of Chinese 
seamen for service on American ships. From the 
Golden Gate Bridge and Highway District, an in- 
vitation to participate in parade to be held No- 
vember Ist. 

Communication Filed and Copy Forwarded to 
Sailors’ Union—Communication from the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Immigration, 
with reference to the importation of Chinese sea- 
men for service on American ships. On motion 


the communication was ordered filed and copy 
forwarded to Sailors’ Union. 

Reports of Unions—Ferry Boatmen made a 
statement of their method of collecting and spend- 
ing monies in fighting Amendment No. 37; com- 
mended the Secretary and his address on the radio 
against No. 35. Auto Mechanics will hold a dance 
Saturday night, November Ist, National Hall. 
Molders will hold a dance in Labor Temple; busi- 
ness dull. Electrical Workers No. 151 have lost 
one of their very valued members by death, 
Brother A. Burch, who had served as a delegate 
to this Council for years. Barbers reported prog- 
ress of their activity in trying to enact a law to 
give the barbers a Sunday of rest; thanked all 
for assistance. Teamsters No. 85 donated $250 
to striking textile workers. Window Cleaners are 
having some difficulty with employers regarding 
compensation insurance. Street Carmen stressed 
the importance of labor going to the polls on Tues- 
day, November 4th, to defeat Amendment No. 35. 

The Carmen’s Band entertained the Council 
with splendid music. Delegate Vandeleur and Mr. 
Louis Bartlett addressed the Council in opposition 
to No. 35. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Announced 
that it would meet in the office of the Council on 
Wednesday, November 5th, when it will take final 
action on proposed Charter Amendments dealing 
with terms and conditions of public contract work. 
Your committee hopes that all who have proposals 
to present will come before the committee as 
quickly as possible. 

Moved, that when we adjourn we do so out of 
respect to the memory of Brother A. Burch; 
carried. Council stood in silence one minute. 

Receipts—$797.10. Expenses, $855.10. 

Cour:cil adjourned at 9:50 p. m. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secy. 
———————-@—____—__ 

The main point in dining is safety, be sure and 

patronize union restaurants. 
————_ &____—_—__ 
Buy Union Shoes and take pleasure in walking. 


Let this Store Keep You Posted 
on the True Trend of Prices 


Weinstein Co. 


A Department Store Selling Nationally 
Known Goods for Less 


Branch Cut Price Drug and Cigar Stores at 
80 Turk St.,615 Market St., 119 Post St., 
and 172 Ellis St. 


WE ein Ce 


104/ MARKET STREET 
BETWEEN 6&7 OPPOSITE GRANADA THEATER 


1041 MARKET STREET 
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‘PACIFIC COAST DAIRY 


S. LOMBARDI & SONS 


Cream and Milk 
Pasteurized and Pure 


from 
Producer 


to 
Consumer 
“Fresh by a Day” 


Call— 
DElaware 
3680 


2414 San Bruno Avenue 
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t your 
finger ~ tips 


A FEW decades ago, tele- 
phone usefulness was 
measured by the number 
of telephones in the sub- 
scriber’s exchange. 

It was a big step for- 
ward when these ex- 
changes were linked up, 
making voice-communica- 
tion possible from city to 
city. 

Today, the telephone 


Tue Paciric TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 


as 


user can call up London, 
Paris, Berlin — twenty- 
seven foreign countries 
in fact, as well as 20 mil- 
lion connected telephones 
in this land. 

Yet, vast as it is, this 
telephone service is per- 
sonal to you. Each tele- 
phone call is a transac- 
tion by itself and each 
customer is an individual. 
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Those who are particular, wear union hosiery. 


—————__@_____—___ 


The union painter and decorator is the most 


skillful. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 
The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 
Alhambra Theatre. 
American Tobacco Company. 
Austin’s Shoe Stores. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Bella Roma Cigar Co. 
Castro Theatre. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 


Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Koffee Kup, 5424 Geary. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Milk Producers’ Assn. of Central California. 
Producers of ‘‘Modesto” and “Challenge” 
Butter. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Royal Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store. 1600 Fillmore. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION— 
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we want you to know that the 


CASTRO, ROYAL and ALHAMBRA THEATRES 


are still 


UNFAIR 


to the Allied Theatrical Crafts and to ORGANIZED LABOR! The mem- 
bers of these crafts have been enjoined from giving this information, but we 
want you to know the TRUTH, and we ask that our friends STAY AWAY 
from these UNFAIR HOUSES. | 


Help the Musicians, Stage Hands, Picture Operators and Janitors by refus- 
ing to patronize these houses. 


Committee of 1000 Friends of Organized Labor 
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Brief items of Interest 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Paul Reichew of the 
Bakers, Rudolph Stauffer of the Butchers, James 
Blaney of the Postoffice Clerks, Adolph Ibach of 
the Barbers, Charles G. Jansen of the Masters, 
Mates and Pilots, William H. Parker of the 
Mailers. 


The Chauffeurs, Tailors and Garment Cutters’ 
Unions have made donations to the striking textile 
workers since the appeal of the American Federa- 
tion ot Labor in the interest of that organization 
was received. Other organizations will follow suit. 

James W. Mullen, editor of the Labor Clarion, 
will debate the City Manager plan of municipal 
government with William H. Nanery of the Bureau 
of Governmental Research before the Central 
Council of Civic Clubs in Knights of Columbus 
Hall, 190 Golden Gate avenue, this evening at 9 
o'clock. 


Teamsters’ Union No. 85, and Waiters’ Union 
No. 30, have made contributions to the striking 
Danville, Va., textile workers, who have been 
putting up a stiff fight for more than two months 
to unionize factories in that city. 

Vice-president Harry Briggerts, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, for the 
Pacific Coast States, was in Los Angeles a few 
days the past week on business in connection with 
the duties of his office. 

On Wednesday, November 12th, in San Fran- 
cisco, will be held the Pacific Coast conference of 
superintendents of garment manufacturing plants 
that have contractural relations with the United 
Garment Workers, at which time shop conditions 
and other matters in connection therewith will be 
discussed. It is expected that several days will be 
occupied by the meeting. Delegates from all the 
Garment Workers unions on the coast will be in 
attendance. 

The Ogden, Utah, Trades and Labor Assembly 
want all organized labor to know that the difficulty 
there with the Globe Milling Company has not 
been settled, and the products of the firm are still 
on the unfair list. In erecting a building the con- 
tractor took advantage of the slack times and 
established the 10-hour day for the Carpenters 
and other craits and reduced the pay rate. All 
efforts to have him or the firm change proved un- 
availing, hence the only thing left to do was to 
declare their product unfair. Remember that any 
flour from the Globe Milling Company, Ogden, 
Utah, is not fit for union consumption. 

The members of Oakland Carmen’s Union have 
voted voluntarily to lay off an extra day a month 
from now until April 1, 1931, in order to help those 
brothers who are without work. The move creates 
more than 20 steady runs. 

E. H. Lyon, for the past 12 years secretary of 


THE LABOR CLARION 
Barbers’ Local 112, Sacramento, has resigned, to 
devote all of his time to his work as a member of 
the State Board of Barber Examiners. He has 
been a board member for some time, and finds 
that his work on the board takes so much of his 
time that he cannot spare time for the secretary- 
ship. 

———_@____—__- 
MACHINE DISPLACEMENT CONTINUES. 

A startling picture of unemployment and _ its 
effect because of the machine is drawn by the 
-American Federation of Labor Executive Council 
in its report to the annual convention. 

Amazing developments in mechanization, it is 
stated, has already created an unemployed prob- 
lem which involves millions of workers, but “it 
seems likely that we may look forward to even 
greater mechanical developments than we have 
seen in the past and even larger numbers of work- 
ers affected.” 

The council agrees that increased production has 
created new work opportunities, but these jobs 
have been quickly taken away by newer machines 
and newer technical changes. 

“Industries on which 40 per cent of our wage 
earners depend for their living actually employed 
900,000 fewer wage earners in 1929 than in 1919, 
although the business handled was far greater. 

“In manufacturing, our factories produced 42 per 
cent more with 546,000 fewer wage earners; on 
railroads, 7 per cent more business was handled 
with 253,000 fewer employees; in coal mines pro- 
duction per worker increased 23 per cent and 
100,000 fewer miners were employed.” 

The report states that the effect of these reduc- 
tions is far more serious than the figures at first 
indicate. 

“In the ten years from 1919 to 1929 population 
has increased and about seven million more persons 
are looking for work as wage earners and small 
salaried workers. 

“One would expect these newcomers to look for 
work in factories, mines and railroads as well as in 
service trades, stores, banks, commercial houses, 
insurance and other lines. But work in factories, 
mines and railroads can be had only by displacing 
some one already employed. 

“For these three industries are not only creating 
new work opportunities, but they have added 900,- 
000 to the army of job seekers by cutting their 
forces. Thus 7,900,000 men and women must look 
for work in service industries, banks and other lines 
outside manufacturing, coal mining and railroads. 
It is no wonder that these industries can not fur- 
nish enough employment.” 

The council rejects the theory that sufficient work 
can be found in service industries, such as hotels, 
gasoline stations and selling insurance. 

eS 

Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. The member who fails in 
this particular is falling far short of loyalty to 
his organization and harming other men and their 
families. 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


SIXTEENTxI STREET AND JULIAN AVENUE 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT — Security — No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. Storage Rates on Application. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


Mission Branch 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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“Do you think a girl should give up working 
after she is married?” 

“She may resign her position, but she'll fing 
after she marries that she will never be able to 
give up working.” 


“Do you mean to say,’ asked the magistrate, 
“that such a physical wreck as your husband gaye 
you that black eye?” 

The woman smiled proudly. 

“°E wasn’t a physical wreck, your worship,” 
she said, “till ’e gave me that black eye.”—Army 
and Navy Journal. 


“Thanks very much,” said the vicar, as little 
Tommy handed up his offering for the harvest 
festival; “I must call round this afternoon and 
thank your mother for these eight beautiful apples,” 

“P-please, sir,” stammered Tommy, “would you 
m-mind thanking her for t-twelve apples?”—By. 
stander. 


“No, certainly not,’ said a woman to a tramp 
who had knocked at the door and begged for food, 
“Go away at once or I’ll call my husband.” 

“He ain’t at home,” said the tramp. 

“How do you know that?” asked the woman. 

“°’Cos a man what marries a woman like you 
is only at home at meal times.’ 
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JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED 
$77.50 
A Remarkably Well-Built Bed 


| 
for the small bungalow, flat or apart- | 


ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is guaranteed the best 
money can buy. for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. 


JULIUS S. GODEAU, INC. 


Independent of the Trust 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR Pel EMBALMER 
41 Van Ness A 
SAN FRANCISCO, ' CALIF. 


oe Exchange Market a) 
OAKLAN STOCKTON 
Foon Service That Saves and Serves 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


Telephone GArfield 1550 


Wizard Carpet Cleaning Co. 


“THE CAREFUL CLEANERS” 
Renovating - ao - Bcvened 
Beating - 


48-HOUR’ SERVICE” 


$2.40 


{N RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor | 


1104 MARKET STREET 


